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"'•^tTEA Teacher Rights 

A National Education Association Publication 



TEACHERS- MAKING A DIFFERENCE THROUGH VISIONS „ 
,'• ~ HOPES AND SKILLS 
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Teachers do^make a difference; we make \ 
a tremendous difference: In the classroorft 
some teache^js havaadapted thefr curriculum ^ 
to reduce the limiting effects of raci&l and * ' 
sexual bias. They have helpe.d studenjts gain 
new understandings and appVeciations for * 
others* values, and they have inade each ' 

* st^udent awarq of their individual wojth. Jn • * 
associations teachers have bargained to 

Require humantrelations courses forall > ' 
student teachers in their school. They have 
organized ongoing'ih-servifce programs Jq 
help ifnprovfe'thejr teaching skills, and they^ * 

. have assumed leadership in acquiring 

. ■ v.. ■• - " 



non-sejcist^d non-racist books for their 
^schools, V . ^ V 

'; A healthy socieiy of "healthy individuals / 
can only be fully tealized through.the efforts 
of its educatipnaF leaders. As professionals, 
\ therefore, we.deserye and indeed possess^, 
thou'gh sometimes unrealized, personaLand ' 
. social power. Ea6h day w§ are re3ponsiDlp . ' 
fpr creating enviroinrpeiits which aid pe 
growth* and development of persons-^We — - — 
influenc&Jhrdugh word and, action -Jthe ^ 
lives of countless children and ypw^s. We 
either maintain or change the goals and 
^ ViaturS Qf our educational ir^stiiutions. , 

It is because we care ab<^ut the lives of 
persons ar^ the characte;^f our society .t^at 
we^have 'committed our^Jives to teaching- . 
This commitm^At must be accompanied by/ 
some vision of how we ca'aprovide leader- 
ship iojf a healthy society. We realize that 



without a vision we perish, that no system or 
individual life can claim perfection, and that 
^all of us need to expand opr helping, teach- 
ing, planning c^^room skills and our 
problem-solving>policy-making, organiza- 
tional change teach§r/association skills. - 
While nuariy important issues seek our 
attention, our futures as p^g^ssional , ' / * 
educators a(;e untquely related'to the press- 
ring concerns of racism and-sexiW. Our 
educational system was-founded upon a 
,dream: to build a unified pluralistic society. 
Our forefathers and foremothers wanted to 
provifle a meansby which our nation could 
affirm and encourage differences and still v 
be bound together as a people* con^rnitted 



to justice, equality, and freedom for all. To 
that end they establisfted schools and to that 
* end we have committed 9ur lives, ' • 

In spite of sexism's and racism's blurring 
of that visfon, our schools, through us, 
contribute-to tine reaHzaticfn of tfe vision. 
To do so, we need to reaffirm and frame ^ » 
our visions, re-establish our hopes, and 
acquire the skills necessary to be^ffective 
- teachers withr responsible personal and social 
" power. The Americari .dream, and indeed the • 
0 future of the united teaching professipOr 
depends upon how well we contributero^the ♦ 
eHmination of racism arib sexi§m1hroufh 
the creation of multicultural ecJucatipn \r\ 
pur schools. This booklfet is designed to aid 
. us^R^the first steps of this significant 
endeavor 



• DENVER, May 1980: 

• "Classroom teachers thrgugh their 
educational associations have made a 
tremendous contrib.iltion to the quality of 
life in both oup'gchools and country," stated 
Dr. Eteie Urby,4he new Blaclc^retary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, at the annual 
meeting of mayors and city managers 
b^ng held at the Hilton Hotel, 
;jf--The Secretary went on to enumerate th^ 
most recent teacher education association 
accomplishments in our own city: "Vhrough 
collective bargaining,-the teachers have not/ 
only improved their own status^and benefits, 
they have achieved the approval of a plan for 
affirmative action.They have advocatedthe 
' observation of Martin LuthecKing Day. They 
have spughj in-service,training to increase 
^heir effectiveness as teachers. They have 
secured the rBductior> of cidss size, the 
equalization of economic resources for men's 
\ ^nd wbmen's athletics, and new multicultural 
* educational programs. Furtherj^they have 
made a. major coatritjution to curriculum 
reform which has increased academic success 
of all students. All.thlse acts have benefited 
OUT chiJdren and our country." 



. She concluded her remarks by praising , 
the nation's teacher association6,'for ''without 
their Knowledge concerning thue evils of ^ 
^ racism and sexism and wittjout their s1<ills in 
problem^soMng, policy-making and organi- 
zation, few of these important social 
achievements could havebfeen realized." 



NEW YORK, June 1980: 

Over one thousand former students of 
Ms. Marion James gathered last night.at 
Githens Junjor High School to celebrate her 
retirement ^fter thirty-four years of effective 
teaching. , 

Among those present were leaders in , 
government, labbr, and business, the 
professions, as well as numerous voluntary, 
associations-the NEA, NAACP, Urban ' 
League, La Raza, AAUP, and NOW-. Amon^ 
those attending were a particularly large 
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number of women. Black?. Chicanbs.* First * 

' Americans, and* Asians. One aft^r^'nother 
they rose to pay tribute t^ their teacher*s 

Hnfluence: 
^ "She never denieici our culture Jn fact, 
she affirmed our cultural heritage. She * ^ 
helped us reach'^for the stars. ' 

. "She ndver stereotyped us or the roles 
we shpuld' play. Rather she helped us grow ' 
as persons. ' ^ 

r ^ "She treated each of us as a person of 
worth, each with great pbfential. ^ - • '/ 

"Sheneverpefhnitted ustobe satisfied- 
with life as it was. She taught us to have 
visions and helped us to gain 'skills for 
effecting change in the world,. 

, ■ "She taught us to set goals for botfit 
ourselves anfl our society. Her students , 
always led in academic achievement. She . 
helped us.to find meaning and purpose-in 
our lives as responsible citizens." 

The final comment of the evening was • 
madet>yDr. Martin Rodriguez, Presidfentbf ^ 
New Cqllege. Hesaid, "Many, tributes have 
been paid to you t|iis night; all I can add^ib ' 

\ thfs: When we put them all together v^jsr have ^ 
the charapteristics of a truly effective profes- 
sional,classroom-,tf^e(|ftter. You arfe a rote 

J model for usf and we are grateful." * 
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Too often the future is unchanged ^-^^^the actionspf teachers associations and 
because we ask. What can the future be or'^- classroomt^adherslThinl^ positively about 
. what IS the future apt to be? Both.are, at . your hopes; ^e creative. Nbw write a news- ' ■ • 
^ best, extensions of ihe present. Nei-ther aids paper account describing your behavior as a 
• us in creating a better future. Perhaps, it L ; ,;cIassroom.teacher.and-as^ember of a * 
would be better if we began with the futufe *, .: professional teachers association. What are •• 
we desire. On the last page we read of some you doing cre'atively and constructively to' 
. realized futurible visions written as news • ' eliminate racism and sexism in your school * 
. . stories. Tal^e a moment to reflect on them ' .i\ and community? a-'^^UWi^^j • - ¥> 

, and the photographs 00 the next page. Then - -<i'S:,-^v^.^^:^-4-' 
place yourself in the futuse. Consider the ' ' " ' ' " ' " 

issues-of racisrn and sexiSm. Imagine fnuitl- 
cultural Education iseing achieved tf\rough ">/^i 
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PERSONAL GOALS 

Mow that you have framed a vision of 
your life as f classroom teacher and as a ' 
mOTber of a^teachers assbciaticMii think 
about yourself and your goals-goals lhat 
will contribute to the realization of your 
visioh. What do you want to be and to b6 
atDleto do? Below are a series of possible 
personal goals. Check those you affirm and^ 
add others which are important to you: 

As a classroom teacher I want to contribute 
to multicultural education by Ijeing able to: ^ 

*□ in:iprove my effectiveness in the classroom" 

P understand and combat the bias of unicultQraf 
education (sexism/rafcism) . 

□ communicate better wijh all students through 
an understanding of multicultural influences 

□ develop and adapt instructional materials 

. that encourage multicultural understandings 

□ ^provide students with the sKflis to repognize 
bias in their jives, schools, ^rid communities ^ 

□ develop strategies for more Effective 

. classroom) gianagement of simila^rities 
and differences. • . 



As a responsible rnember of a.teach^rs 
association, I want to be able to: 

□ achieve implementation of a^n employment 
affirmative action plan' 

^ □ achieve irfiplementation of an educational- 
program affirmative action plan 

\ □ implement in-service training on school 
curriculum reform 

* □ implement a prdgr^'of multicultural educa 
' tion involving the total life of th^ school ^ 

□ ehminaie sex role stereotypes in school 
' program and policy ' 

^ □ utilize collective bargaining to achievfe racial * 
and ^exual equality. 
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AND REALITIES 



In the Hght of your goals, consider your 
awareness,, knowledge, and skills. What are • 
you aware of, knowledgeable of, and able to^ 
do? Celebrate that! Now what do ybu still 
need in terms of increased awareness/. / 
knowledge, and improved skills for combat- 
ing an^d eliminating racism and'sexism in 
you J school and commqhify? Check 'those 
which you identify as needing further 
development. Add others where necessary. 



□ Attiiude%an€WDehaviqrsof'Sdministfation, 
teachers, and 3taff th^t Jberp^tuate unicultural- ' 
ism«irvour schools ' " 

Q How uniculturalism, racism, and sexism are 
taught in our sc*hpols 

□ The' meaning and implications of *the term , 
multicultural educatiori in teaching stral^gy, 
educational employment, and^student programs 

0 fylulticulturateducation as a metVio'd of 
' educational reform 



Awareness ^ • ' 

□ The meaning and impact of uncgltlir^lism, 
racism, and sexism . • , * 

□ Catjses and behaviors that perpfetuab uni- 
.culturalism, racism, and sexi§m ip society 




WWT5 y^frVivfe — 





.Kno\^ledge ^ ' \ ' 

J □ The strategies that may be used to "bring about 
•change in schools ' 

Requirements of fqderal aVid state npndis- 
' . crimination laws and the complaint procedures 
provided by sJfch laws^ ; 

□ Icfen'tifying race and "sex bias in textbooks and ' - 
Irfetructlonal materials 

□yAfctlvfties that may be used for combating ! 
^ racism and sexism In the classroom , 

CL Assessing, racism and sexisrfi In schools 
V (instltutjonal self-evaluation) ' . . * t 

□ Techno[oQy for developing and monitoring 
- affirmative action plans r "*> 

Methods of using teacher organizations and 
collective bargaining for moving toward, 
equality ' , ^ ' . * ' 
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. □ TecfTniques for building corpmunity support 
. and coalitions 

□ Teaching behavi9rs that pre essential to 
non-racist, hon-s^st edupation. 



Helping Skills 

C Attending to the student physically 

□ Observation of individuals and the student 
group ^ • , ^ 

□ Listening tothefullmeaning of communications 
* □ Responding to the feelings of students 



□ Responding toihe content of students 

□ Personalizing feeling and meaning of 
communications with students 

□ Identifying student problems and concerns 

□ Assisting in the development of learning goals 

□ Devefoping-aR^ative problem-solving 
* strategies ' J 

□ Assisting clarification of values 

□ Assisting in choosing preferred courses ' • 
'ofactidn . 

Designing action steps for achieving goals 

E].'Assisting actioAsteps^for achieving goals 

□ Reinforcing action steps toward goal 
achievement - f> 
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Teachjng Skills 

G Selecting curriculum requirements -facts, 
congepts, and skills " ' 

□ Developing instructional objectives 

□ Designing student diagnosis procedures 
Tailoring instruct^n tb student needs 

□ Performing a variety of teaching methods ; 

□ 'Developirig"alterri^tive teaching strategies 

□ Insuring effective classroom management 

□ Providing classroom stimulatior^and 
reinforcement 



Problem-Solving 

□ Recognizing manifestations of racistn and 
sexism 

C Identifying underlying pro.blems 

□ Establishing change objectives 

□ Exploring alternative solutions 

□ Developing a pian for bringing at^out change 

□ Obtaining required res-ources (human /and 
financial) ^ 

□ Implementing change plans 

□ Monitoring change efforts 



□ Adapting plar^s as circumstances arise . 

□ Completing change efforts 

□ FollQwing up ahrfVeporting change efforts 



PoMcy-Makinfg 

□ Identifying the need for school or association 
policies 

□ Developing the content of such pbiicies 

□ Designing strategics ^or adoption of necessary 
policy 

□ Involving others in seeking policy 

□ Seeking policy development 

□ Outlining guidelines §nd Implications 6f policy 
Achieving'implementaliQn of policy 

P Evaluating impact of policies 
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. Infliience Skills 

□ Visualizing oneself as a person of potential " 
influence 

□ Determining influence goals 

Expressing and articulating areas where 
influence is to be exerted ' 

□ Writing documents that assist achievement 
* of goals ' ' ^ 

D Participating effectively in groups ' 

□ Providing group leadership in the development 
of actions to achieve goals ^ 

D Obtaining confidence of others ^ , 

□ Following^through with task accomplishment . 

^ Recognizing and acknowledging achievements 
of. others ^ 



Organizational Change 

□ Providing an"understandihg and working 
Knowledge of the organizatioaor system 

□ Supplying information regarding strategies 
* for organii^ational change 

□ Developing orgariizationafchange goals 

□ Identifying and exploring organization change 
' strategies . ' ' 

□ Evaluating advantages and disadvantages of 
alternative strategies 

□ Selecting optimal strategies 

P Developing prograimsand plans for achieving 
change goals 

□ Organizing resourced for achieving goals 

□ Identifying problems 

□ Developing alterhaiive strategies for problem- 
solving 

□ Modifying plans for organizational change • 

□ Maintaining momentum for change 

□ Achieving change 

□ Evaluating outcomes 



To possess the skills listed on the . 
previous page is to be an effective teacher, 
one who is able to make a contribution to 
the American dream— a healthy uniffed 
pluralism achieved through multicultural 
education. Many of these skills you already 
possess, but none of us possess all the ' 
skilJs necessary to realize our visions. 
Therefore, the NEA has created a self-help 
educational program to aid teactters in their 
personal development and association \ 
effectiveness. • ' . ^ 

The purpose of this program is to assist 
teachers and other school personnel to 
engage in multicuftural education in the 
classroom dnd school. There are four training 
programs, and you may use the resources in 
each of these ^reas individually or as a 
participant at an in-service training event. 

Program One-Beyond UnicultilraiTsm- 
is basic. It explores the ramifications of ^ 
uniculturalism (racism/sexism), the school 
systems' unconscious contribution to its , * 
perpetuation and helps us to identify uni- 
culturalism in our schools. Further, this ' ' 
phase helps us understand the true meaning 
of multrculturafism. 

Program Two kids us to develop skills 
in eJc9mining textbooks and instructional , 



materials for race arid sex bias and stero- 
typing. It ajjso helps us to develop means 
for neutralizing bias and stereotypes. * : 

Program Three helps us to understand, , 'J; 
' iformulate, and develop employment and 
educational-program affirmative actbn plans 
that addrfess^nfetitutionarissues related to 
multicultural education. It furtheroSids us in 
acquiring skills in collective bargaining 
toward the same end. ' . ^ 

Program Four helps us to become nribre 
effective classroom teachers through the.use 
of a multicultural approach to'leaehirig and 
learning. It helps us to jncreasi our ability 
to' communicate with students and to develop 
strategies to manage our classrooms morQ 
effectively.' - * . . _ f^- 

^ FOR FURTHER INFORMATION contact 
your loc^l or state association, or write: 

Teacher Rights Division 
NEA 

120ri6th Street, N.W. ^ , , -\ 
Washington, D. C. 2!D036' 
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Beyond ^ 
Uniclilturalisih 

A National Education Association pJblication 
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. .during this cenWry, perhaps no concept ha^ given fec^ucators Wore.diffieuJty than t^at of , 
equality. As teachers and administrators, we have gradually come 'to re^alize thf inequities that^ 
have existed in our educational system for so long. Segregated schoolsjnvariabiy pehalized ^ * 
Asians. Blacky, First Americans, and the Spanish speaking. Although b^s 'and girls attend 
school tbgether/too frequently we educate thenri by our traditional image? otmale and fem^ate 
roles. That was yertferday. Today we understand that equality means.equal op|)orlunity, equal , ^ 
treatment, and we design and conduct our education accordingly* ' . - ' 
Well not quite. We are^till far from genuineeducational equality. Not bec3use we have not^ 
tried. It is just that our human»responses to human problems seem to functiori much like a 
pendulum* Where dnce we educated only the few and igriored the many, now we attempt to 
educate the^any, but from a single perspective. By so doing we mistake unifofoiity for equality. 



>^nsider the follbwing situation. At one point-long after equal opportunityj'n education had 
become law- the late Robert Kennedy visited a reservation school run by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Among other things, he observed that the students were intentionally "protected" from 
their own cultural heritage: they were not allowfed to speak their own language, but were 
required to speak^English-only; they were prevented from participating in tribal rituals; and the* 
school library contained only one book related to Indian history- a biography of Custer. 
' Some argue that this situation reflected-a concern for equality. After all, children in non- 
reservation schools were also required to speak and study English only, .they werp not encouraged 
to participate in Indian rituals; and their Ifbraries contaiijed the same limited fare. The argument 
ranrihe goal of equajl^ dictates that all children take the same courses and meet the same 
standards. . . ' 
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J he situation that Robert Kennedy encountered may seem strange to us today. But the sad 
truth is that we continue to make the same fundamental errors. We try to create equality in our 
classrooms by treating everyone as if they were the same, rather than treating everyone the 
same. Students.are equal, but not one of them is the same as any other. Equality is not 
sameness ' * ' ♦ ' ' • 

The concept unicultural describes this sameness perspective. Consciously or unconsciously, 
explicitly or implicitly, we presenjt our students with a set of goals and values that are essentially 
male, white, and^iddle class. Our usual method of responding to vocal groups within our 
\sc'hools- Blacks or women, for example- is to establish special interest programs- such as 
Black history orJeminisra- which are invariably iscriated from our primary curriculum and aims. 
The effect of such action is to communicate the irrelevance and unimportance of these programs, 
after: all, vyhoever heard of special interea^t programs m Enghsh. math, or-U. S. history? 



^unicultural perspective is also evident in niatjy of our textyand much of out course ..content 
iVIany of our yoi^iger students, for examplerSre still taught that Columbus discovered Ame'rica. 
S4Ch a statement clearly implies that prior to Columbus our subcontinent had existed as - " . ' 
uninhabited v»/ilderness. Where does this leave the First Am'erica/is; those people who had been 
, iinhabiting and prospering in the land for uncounted generations? . ' " 
This illustration is a prime example of the "hidden curriculum" in our educational programs. 
Ostensibly concerned m\h a simple and apparently straightforward set of facts, thejeacher is 
actually te'lling her or his students something quite Afferent: cert^n groups matter more than 
oth^ers; history is to be told from a whiteperspec.tive; whites, therefore, are the.mp?t significant 
people in the country, - ■ , -.-^V. ' 



O^nother t^iliar uniciiltur^J activity can be described as blaming the victim. We all recognize 
the explicit racism m statements like, "All Chicano kids are dumb, they can 1 even speak English!" 
, ?ijt dd we recognize the' implied racism in statements such as,^ You'd understand why t|\ey 
WJunked out of school if you saw the kinds of horpes they come from "? At first, this later statement 
may sejjrn to reflect understanding. However, by citing home life, ghettos, or poverty as pVimary 
. causes of a student's difficulty, we ignore the underlying.social problerps that both crea*p and 
continue to support symptoms that erroneously are identified as causes of educatjona^ problems. 
Such contentions are examples of racism, for racism treats social problems in terms the 
victims' deficiencies (slums, homes, etc.) and ignores the ways by which the larger society ^ 
creates and.sustains these problems. 
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leaching a hidden curriculum and Blaming the^victims are examples erf uniculturalism. Any 
one of us^an be gjjilty of perpetuating such evils in^our classrooms and schools. The price to 
be. paid by all our students is too great to be ignored, fndeecl we. too, pay a tremendous price for 
the perpetuation of uniculturalism. ■ - 1 , jj 

M+stat?ing uni^fo/mity for equali^ty inevitably leads to the imposition of a unicultural perspective. * 
We need to move beyond uniculturalism and exchange it for a.multicultural perspective. Such a 
perspective requires that we learn to^eal with what n^ight be termec^he equa) uniqueness of 
our students. That means we need, to tearn to respond to each pf.our students as a unique, f 
individual and at,the same time be equally respqnsive, equally sensitive,i© the individuafity of 
all other Students. And that implies a new understanding of culture: 



Culture refers tg afl the learqed pattercis of thought and behavior char'acteristie of a group. 

population.-or society. Race refers to gerieti^ inheritance, it isa biological construction, So is 

sex. Racism and sexism (uniculturalism) are attributing cultural (leasned) characteristics to 
• biological^hyslcal) types. In the United States a white middle-dass male viewpoint has 
.dominaled our edufiational institutions. To perpetuate this perspective is to'continue to treat 

unjustly and uneiiuaify more than half our^dent body. ' 
Educating for mutticultural equality means affirmi'rt^ually -all cultures-all racial, ethnic-, and 

sex roles; it means avoiding all racial and sexual characterizations and stereotypes; it means " 
.encGurag'ing diversity and helping all p.ersons understand the difference between inherited and 
'learned pharacteristics. ' - • *" • . , ' . 
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lI he phginal aim of the scrtool movement in-the United states w^^ ' 
equality and national unity a reality'. We have distorted th^(?riginaf goal by strivifig only for unity. 
The insult has been division. Tahaye true unity, we must work for cultural (racial and sekual) 

A. . » . ^ . J 



diversity. 



I RememBen however, our textbooks typically still t^s^that ''the Mexican GCvernm4i^t did ^ 
•not Want to sell Texas or give it dp. . . ."'But it wasn't Texas then, it was Mexico^ther examples, 
flourish. Fq^ example, our accou^fs of World War II do npt explain hovy our go^nment put 
citizehsof Japanese ancestry into concentration camps. ^ * ^ " 

Further, Black. Oriental, Indian, and Mexican-American women are exposed to identical 
sex-role stereotypes as are white women. Even cmr language demonstrates inequalities. For 
example: angry men are called ''outraged" while angry women are '•hysteric^/' forceful males . 
are •'charismatic" wh}le females are "domineering." and obstinate.men are called "strong- 
willed" while^ewornen are ^'sttJbborn." ' ' . 



^ 'UJniCulturglism mvoives the imposition of a^single'set of values.Xin^le perspective)- in our j 
case the values ahd perspective of a white itiale^middie-class dominated society- uponmverse ' 
racial and sexual^roups of students. Seeing multicultural equality implie§ a recognition that . ' 
tjoth sexes and all races are of dqual and unique valLie. While thaunicultural perspective teaches 
that Columbus discovered Anjerica. amiilticuftural viewpoigt teaches thafCdlumbus arrived on.- 
the shores of a c^ntry afa certain point in the history ofjhe First-Amfericans who were the 
land's original inhabitants. While a unicultural perspective teaches that men 'make good lawyers. 
/ doctors, ari^ businessmen and that women make jgopd wivps and rpottiers; a multicultural ■ 
^ vi^wfidjnt teaches that both mera and women can make^Jtojiiactdrs.Jawy^rs, business and 
cfergy persons and that both can make good parents. : 5 ' - *' , * 

Uniculturalism-sterilizes, frustrates, deadens, disenchants, oppresses; muTti^ultural equality . 
■ Tnourishes, liberates, and encourages. As ediacators we can enhance either-^olir choice should 
. ' n'Qt be difficult. ♦ ^ " ' " 



V 



•iihe challenge of de<relopirib educalTonal programs for nfuiticultural equality is perhaps more 
complex than.any , other thgt ha^ faced us aVeg-ucatorl To'n^eet Ihis:cfiaiynge we will need • 
more than good intehtions.falthlough these afe. perhaps, the first 'ess^ial. Over the years we 
have fJe|eloped real and eff^ ve skills in teaching reading, math, and history. Biit these skills - 
will not be sufficient to m§et thie needs of multicultural equality. We will held to learn nevifskills 
If we are to communicate mul|icultural awareness. Our calling'; cortsistent with'the historic 
pui^oses of our public schoofs. is to defuse existing unicuituralism' and become aware of the. 
implication of education for ^Multicultural equality.. No more challenging-, exciting, and rew.arding 
responsibility has ever faced the education profession. All that is needed fs our understanding 
andcommitmentto multicultural equality. Where do you.stand?. \ * " • •' 
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Believing in educational equality Is one thing-achievirtg it in schools is another. 'Equality is 
only attained when all the grou[is involved-community, school board, aftministrators, staff, and 
students-ate involved in a mutual process qf moving, beyond uniculturalism and providing 
nonracisj, nonseXist scho6ls. Good intentions are not enough. Policymakers and school 
personnel must develop and/or^deitionstrate the understanding, skills, and behaviors required^ 
for quality education. The followmg oullines the roles of key groups respqpslbt^for ?leveloping 
multicultural schools and furnishes a checklist for rating existing skills a«nd understandings. 
How cto your school and staffVate? ^ / - . ; v 



" N4iilticultural schools require a flow of 
communication between the school aiid^the 
community. In most instances, an open-cloor 
policy between school and community is 
easily observable by examining the following: 

^ ' ^ ' .'cur School 
^ . '-bs Mo 



B. 



C. 



D. 



There are regular 
corhmunications from the' 
school.to the homes'and . 
community at large. 

Events, involving the home and 
the community are regularly 
scheduled a^ time's and 15TaCes 
most convenient fot-all * 
participants.- ^ * ^ 

ichool board meetings are 
[iirominently announced and the 
p\>blic is invited to attend. 

Mullicuhural concerns and 
events are inbludpd in school 
events and cbmmunigations. 



□ □ 



□ □ 



□ : □ 



□ □ 



Vour School 
Yes No 



E.' Community women's and 
minority groups are included as 
important segments of the 
public witlvwR&m the school 
communicates and interacts. 



;chool Joard Members 



r 6* 

Schoot board members represent the-^ , 
school's policymakers and the educational' 
leader? of the community. The composition, 
policies, and behaviors of school board ' 
members limit or extend the attainment of 
multiculturalism in schodls. Check to see 
how your school board rates: 



Your : 



School Board 
Yes Mo 



A. Members of the school board' 
include an adequate repre- 

" * sentation of community racial/ 
ethnic groups and women. 



□ □ 
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^ Your School 3oard 
• • • ' Y9S No 

B. Members of the school board . 
understand the issues of race 
and sex bias and t/ie need for 

changes in policies and » • 

practices to meet the neetfs 

of all students. ^ □ Q 

C. The school board has develofjed f * 
a policy statement ori'equal ' i * - 
.employment oppQilunjty. ' □ □ 

D. An affirmative actibn plan for 
employment, including redruit- / . 

* merit, {liring, prqmotion, fringe 
benefits, and compensati9n of / 
employees, has been developed 
and is being implemented' / 
according tq stated goals and 
timetables. ^ -^ --i^^ , □ 

E. A policy statement of equ^^c^ ' 
educational opportunity for'all a ; 
students has been developed 
and actions have been taken to 
combat racism and sexi^jn in - 
schools. ^ □ □ 

F. An institutional self-evaluatiqn of 
race and sex bias l^as been ; 
completed arid corrective' 
actions are presently underway 
to eliminate bias in educ^tiona^ 
programs and employment. ^ □ □ 

G. The board req^aests. receives, 
and considers regular reports on 
the progress of efforts to de^. 

^with racism and sexism in 
''schools. □ □ 



Your Scfiooi Board 
'/es Ncf 



H. School board members have 
developed policies and resources 
for the systematic provision of 
training to assist school person- 

5 nel in the elimination of race 
# and ^ex^bias: ^ ^ 

I. Member^ ot the school boartf • ' 
accppt their role for interpreting 
the multicuttural needs of 
schools to parents and the 

> community^ 

ill; 7h:> ."ii^arintohdant * 



□ □ 



□ □ 



The superintendent, as the executive leader 
*. of the community's schools, is a critical 
^ factor in the developm'erit of multicultural 
' schools. The fully competent superintendent 
possesses the skills ojf instructional leader- 
ship, effective human relatiortfehips, and 
outreach with the community. The attitudes 
and behaviors qf the superintendent provide 
a role model and set the tone for the 
community arid the staff. Effective perform- , 
ance of this role reflects the following: 

a . ^'our Jupprir:?ncant 

^ "*S . 0 

M Understanding of the technology 

and practices implementing ' ( 
' equal employment opportunities 
* ^ policies. . > □ 

B. Understanding of federaLand' 
stjte nondiscrimination laws and 



Your Superintenaent. 
. Yes No ' 



IV. The Principal 



□ 





H. Supporting and implementing - 
in-service training programs for 
all sohool personnel for the 
reduction of race and sex bias in 
educational programs. □ 



□ 



tlieir requirements for educa- 
tional programs and employment 
policies "and practices. - □ 

C. HsfVing the capability to recruit, 
select, and plaeeVacial and 
ethnic fninorities,. women and 
men, at all levels of job assign- 
meotS'Within the school system. □ . □ 

U. Providing fo the school board on 
a regular bdsis information 
regarding inequities and race ' 
. and sex bias in educational . 
^ programs arTd employment. 

E. Communicating regularly with 

• staff and the community con- 
cerning necessary actions and . 
resources required for attaining 

• educational equity in schools, ^ 

C 

F. -Develofiing and implementing^ 
specific programs far eliminating 
jace arid sex bias in educational 
programs.and employment. 

G. Workihg with *st^f and com- 
, munity groups inadv^ncing 

program? and p^ctices to^ 
alleviated' sexist ori[acist z'^' 
\ conaition$and prac 



The role of the principal is to sen/p as the^ 
educational leader in the day-to-dfiy^ - • 
operation of the school. The priricipars 
contact with staff, learners, parents, and 
community represents the primary link , 
between educatiqngil policy and its imple- , 
^ menfation in the delivery of program^ to 
' students. The ways .that she/he carries out 
this role can consistently support the attain- 
ment of a multicultural school. Skills and 
'behavior that are positive for educational 
equality reflect the foNowing: 



YourJ^jncipal 
, / Yes No^ 



□ 



□ □ 



A. . Demonstrating active and corlsis- 

tent verbal and nonverbal support 
for the concerns of all students 
and cultures, ^ - x. , 

B. fnitiating and developing educa- 
tional programs which "speak to 
.the need^f all stulients. 

C. Sellectingstaff which includes 
• raciaf^ andjBthntc minorities, 

males and females, at all levels 
of job assignments. 



D □*: 



k 



□ 



□ 



□ □ 



□ 



D: Interpreting to staff, parents, and 
community g/oups the needs 
•*^^.and programs necessary for 
advancing the equality of all 
, students. ^ - ^ 

E. •Initiatmg an3 supportinjg on- ^ 
• going Staff training and develop- 
ment'to increase knowledge and 



□ 



(OUT Pnn 



Your Principal 
. Yes No 



skills' required for nonracist 
nonsexist education. 



□ □ 



F. Observing, documenting, and ^ 
assisting staff in the provision of: 

— instruc^onat methods and 
strategies which support npn- 

racist, nonsexist education. □ □ . 

' -verbal and nonverbal behavior 
^ which demonstrate positivfe 
affimiation of all students. □ 

- instructional material^ which 
are free of race and sex bias 
and are representative of the 
contributtohs of all members 

of our society. □ □ 

—development of programs ^ 
which provide for the intellec- ' . • 
tuaL physical! social, and 
emotional development of all 
students. □ □ 

G. fnitiatiqg and supporting extra- 
curricular activities which 
provide for the needs andpartici- 

^pation of all students. * □ 

H. Initiating and implementing per- 
sonnel practices which reflect 

' , equity for all employees and ^ 
• contribute to thdir professionaK. 
' development. > - jD □ 



I. Identifying, reporting, correct- 
ing, and monitoring sources of 
race and sex bias in educational 
programs %nd policies. □ 



Identifying and obtaining the 
additional materials and/of * 
resources (human and financial) 
necessary to build a multi- 
cultural school. 



□ 



K. Working with the co&imunity tb 
• interpre^^and support school- . » 
' related activities which .advance 
equity for women and minorities. 



Counssior 



□ □ 



□ .D 



The counselor is responsible for assisting * 
individuals' growth in intellectual, social, 

emotional, and career-related skills. She/he^^ ^ 

must possess an awareness of sex or riSe 
biases in these relationships and help to 
improve the quality of information and 
suppprt for qvaiity programs for all sludents.- - 
Competent persons in this speciaHzed role 
possess knowledge and skills in- the 
following areas: 

, ^ Your Counselor ^ 

^ ^ Ye's No 



Understanding of race and sex' 
stereotyping, its manifestations 
and its impact on studerfts. 



□ □ 




^ - Your Counselor 

y^s >!o 

B. Sensitivities in listening, under- 
standing, and responding to the 
students'Jrame of .reference. □ □ 

p. Abilities to increase students' 
motivation and aspiration to 
develop their potentials in ways 
consistent with personal and , ' ' , ' 
cultural values. □ ' □ 

D. Understanding and recognition 
of race and sex bias in testing 
and counseling materials and 
the procedures for combating 

such bias. . . . p , □ 

E. Career and jgb awareness which . 
will expand the.dpportunities for 
women apd minorities to pre- ' 
pare for honstereotyped jobs or 

.'Careers. □ □ 

F. Providing information and 
assistance to teachers and other 

s-^^ personnel for increasing their 
awareness of race and sex 
stereotyping and of the irtipact * 
of 'Stereotyping on. all students. □ □ 

G. Initiating impf€^ed educational 
planning and program activities 

to provide for the intellectual. * 
social, emotional, and career 
interests and needs of all - \ 
students. ' y O O 



Your Counselor 
Yes No 



H, Interpreting for parents and 
community representatives the 
intellectual, social, emotional, 
and career needs of all students. . 

I. Assisting prospective employers 
in placing women and-minorities,^ 
in nonstereotyped roles. 

J. Improving relationships with . 
institutfons for post-secondary 
aind bigher education so that 
concerns of race and sex bias • 
a7e shared and treated at all 
levels of education. 



□ 



□ □ 



The teachers and/or'aides represent the 
most critical factor in the delivery of 
programs to students. Their behavior and' 
educational programs may provide powerful 
role models for students. Competency in 
these r8les include the following skills; 

''OIK Ti^acr.ers Aidos 

A. Being aware of the impact of 

* verbal and noaverbal behaviors 
. on the self-concept and motiva- 
tion of students. □ □ 

B. Uncjj|fstanding of differing cul- 
tural values, attitudes, behaviors, 
incentives, and barriers to the 



Your Teachers & Aides 
Yes No 

indivkJiial growth of females and 
males of all cuttuTBs. □ □ 

/ i ^ ' 

C. Using a variety of instructional 
methodologies, such as values 

' awafBness. identification, and . 
' clarification; multicultural edu- , ^ 
cation; inquiry, discovery, and 
probtem-sohnng techniques to 
provide nonracist. ndnsexist 
education. > □ □ 

D. flecognizing race and sex bias in *% 
textbooks sind ottier iristruc- 

tionaJ materials as well as the 

skills necessary for combating 

such bias- - - ' □ □ 

^ 

E. Initiating requests and inter- 
preting the heed for in-service 
training and supplementary * ^ 
materials for*'feducing race and 

sex bias. ... □ □ 



, Your Teacher's & Aides 
; Yes No 

F. Working with other school per- 
' sonReMn the development of 

nqnracist, nonsexist schools. □ □ 

G. Seeking policy or practice , 
changes where necessary to 
alleviate sexism and/or racism 

in personnel and program 

practices. , □ □ 

H. Working with parents and the 
community in interpreting in- 
equities in schools and needed 
actions, programs, and policies. □ □ 

I. Identifying and promoting 
change in student policies and 
practices where necessity to 

alleviate sexism arid/or racism. □ □ 

J. Commuriicating with profes- 
sional-organization representa- 
tives to assist in-efforts-to — _ , 
alleviate sexism/racism'in \ , ^ 
education. "-^ □ 



Multicultural schools are provided when schools and staff members demonstrate an 
awareness of the diverse cultures^tSTsltidents (racial/.ethnic cultures apd sex role cultures) and 
their implications for the provision of quality education. These understandings and behaviors 
must be-evident atall levels of decisfon-maklng and perfoniiance of roles. Eliminating racism 
and sexism is a task for school systems, for individual school personnel for parents and for the 
community. Are your school' Snd its staiff moving beyond uniculturalism? How do\ou and 
your Sct>ool rate? ' 
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The goals of multicultural education and the attainment of 
educational equity often appear to be elusive, distant 
conditio nsLihat can never be met. We want to make a 
difference. W^wanHo change our schools. But we get caught 
up in the day-tbKiay survival activities and overlook the need 
. for planning and implementing systematic programs for 
change. Or, we wonder how we cdVjId possibly make a 
difference in reducing the racism and sexism in our schools 
and communities. * \ 

You can make a differer^e-in your.job-related activities in 
your association activitie^and in the community groups and 
organizations to which you Belong. Making a difference 
requires four primary ingredients: 

J A commitment to changing schopis and provi'dinq* 
quality education for all students , 

A vision^f the ways you want to change the schools, or 
some goals and outcomes that would improve the oresent 
situation- \ * ^ 

. 'I The skills that are necessary and/or the commitment to 
gam the necessary skills for change 

J The methods for maintaining hopathrough the support 
Of a group effort, the achievement of measurable success 
and the ability to continue to worK for theWmate go^i " ' 

Perhaps the ingredient that is most often missing is related 
to our lack of change skill*. Change can only come about 
when we develop strategic and gain the skills for change. 
Much of our skill development requfres experiential learning. 
Involvement in change is a necessary condition for developina 
change skills. ^ ^ ^ 

Planning change begins with the development of change 
goals and outcomes Once this has been determined 
strategies must be developed which can adhieve the goals 
Seldom IS it possible to achieve change as the result of using 
a single strategy. Change^ is more likely to result if multiple 
'Strategies are employed by different individuals and groups. 

Studies of change efforts have delineated some basic " 
strategies which may.be used to-achieve educational equity 
After determining your change goal.-it is necessary to assess 
the most appropriate strategies for achieving that goal. Listed 
below are a few of^he strategies which individuals or-groups 
can use for moving beyond uniculturalism. 

Passage and enforcement of 
An ti-Discrim i nat ion Legislation . 



The passage of Titfe VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of race in any education 
program receiving federal funds, signaled the beginning of 
the development of various anti-discrimination laws At the 
present time, the federal laWs most relevant to race and/or 
sex discriminatiOQ in education institutions and agencies are 
. Tit es VI and VJI of the Civil Rightsy^ct, the Equal Pay Act, and 
I itie IX of the 1972 Education Amendments. The^e laws < 
provide mechanisms for investigation and conciliation of 
discrimination complaints Complaint procedures provide 
individuals and groups with a tool for documenting discrim- 
ination, initiating investigation of complaints, and providing 
impetus for remediation of discriminatory practices and 
policies.' . " ^ / , 

Complaint procedures are also outlined in Federal Executive 
• O/der 1 1246, which requires active comh^lment to the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory employment practicgSin institutions 
receiving federal contract^ of more than SlO^Jte. Likewise, 
strong fair-employrhent practice laws wi 37 states also provide 
complaint and conciliation measures which are useful for 
remediating discrimination-in school employment. 

Enforcefment of these laws varies greatly. Common 
procedures proyided by the laws include the delineation of • 
specific beh aviors or actions that are prohibited (contained in • 
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a statement of the implementing regulation or guidelines for 
the legislation), th^ specification of a procedure for filing and 
investigating complaints, and the process for remediation of 
complaintsJ 

Federal anti-discrimination laws now provide compre- 
, hensive coverage of nearly every facet of educational . 
employment arid educational programs. The' past two years 
have also witnessed a growing trend toward the passage of 
state antinjiscrlminajion laws, particularly in areas relating 
to school curriculum and treatment of students.^ These laws 
range from general, comprehensive laws prohibiting race 
and/or $ex discrimination to moreispecj/ic laws such as those 
requiring inclusion in school curricula of minority or women's 
history •and contributions (California),*the development of 
"survival" courses combining home economics and shop 
courses (Massachusetts), the provision of competitive 
basketball opportunities for girls (Kentucky), etc. In addition, 
a few local school boards, city councMs, or other local 
government agencies are beginning to develop laws or 
regulations prohibiting race and/or, sex discrimination. These 
are helpful in-that they increase public awareness and the 
avaiJable •programs and tools for compliance. 

A primary outcpme of federg^l and state legislation has been 
tl^legitlmatlzation and specification of equal opportdnity* 
■gcmis. Currently, we are beginning to see additional pressures 
and tools for enforcement of these laws. The impact of these ' 
, laws IS only being actualized as citizens, educators, and 
students become aware of their requirements and n^ake use 
of the mechanisms for remediation of discriminatfon/ 



Institutional Seif-Evaluation 



Many aspects of racism and sexism are not within our 
everyday awareness. It Is frequently necessary for us to 
- examine programs, policies, and practices arxJ to determine 
the hidden or covert evidences of racism or sexism. Often it 
, IS nt^he policy of an institution which is discriminatory, but 
rathfr its disparate Impact on minorities or women that is' 
discriminatory. 
One device for dealing with'these problems Is knowaai " 
^ the institutional study or self-evaluation. This procedure. ' 
provides a systematic method for assessing Institutional 
P[°9'^"^s, policies, and procedures and for identifying sources 
of disorimination. Such a study should be made of the 
' ^ employment policies and practices.as well as of the educa- 

tional programs and policies which^ cover the treatment 
> of students. * , • ^ 

The implementing regulation for Title IX of the 1972 * 
* Education Amendment, which prohibits.sex discrimination 
^ in employment and educational programs, requires that such 
, 3 sjudy be carried our by June 1976. Implementation of this - 
se«-evaluation should be extended to include evidence of 
race discrimination. Schools arerequired to tak§ corrective 
j action regarding identified sources of discrimination and 
to maintain records of 6uch actions. ' ^ 
' /VXX '"^'v^d^s's. groups, and organizations can assist in these 
Studies, request information about the evaluation, and monitor 
-the procedures developed for the correction of Identified 
sources of discrimloatlon. 

' For addltlonarinformatlon, ^ee National Education Association 
. Federal Laws and Regulations Concerning Race and Sex DIscrim'* 
ination m Educational Institutions. Poster/information sheet 
Washington. D. C: the -Association. 1973. r 

— — ^ Combating Discrimlnatidh m the Schools: Legal • 

i!f^^if ^ Gy/de//nes. Washington, D. C: the Association, ' 
1973.32 pp. y ' • • 
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'2 For additional information, C(^ntact your state department of 
The Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, 
1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington. D. C. 20036. * 



1 \ 

Affirmative Action 

' ^ ^ « ' ' r 

The term affirmative* action is used in a variety of ways. As:^. 
strategy for combating discrimination, it may ^'e described as 
a systematic procedure for rectitying current inequities or the 
^ results of past (jjjscrimination. It is a technology that nas 
developed over years of effort in the enforcement of anti- 
discrimination laws. Affirmative action recognizes that 
racism-and sexism are deeply imbedded in our institutions 
and our society. Employees may not be able to eliminate the 
effects of discrimination immediately, but they could be 
expected to develop a plan toward the elimination of 
discrimination. 

Affirmative action Is required for institutions or agencies ' 
with federal contracts of $50,000 or more or may be required 
as the result of community pressures, institutional policies, 
collective bargaining agreements, sfate regulations, or'as the 
result of a finding of discrimination by a state or federal 
agency. 

The primary experienc^n applying affirmative action to 
education has been within higher education. In 1972, federal 
legislation was extended to cover state and local government 
employees, and this has led to extending affirmative action to 
cover elementary andv secondary schools. One of the 
innovative developments in the application of affirmative ' 
actipri to^lementary and secondary schools has been the use 
of collective bargaining, both as a method of initiating the 
development of affirmative action plans and as a process for 

' implementing and monitoring the plans. 

A related development ha3 been the extension of affirmative 
action technology into the area of educational programs and 

• treatment of students.^ In this instance, educational programs 
are examined for evidence of ov^rt and covert racism and/or 
sexism, goals and timetables are established for change in 
educational programs and policies, and procedures are 
outlined for monitoring ar\d evaluating change. 

It should be noted that there is a close relationship between 
Institutional self-evaluation and affirmative action. Self- 
evaluation is the first process required for affirmative action. 
Affirmative ^action, however, extends this procedure through 
the development of goals and timetables for the modification 
of discriminatory practices and policies, and the specification 
of procedures for monitoring, evaluation, and updating of the 
plan. Affirmative action plans usually provide a guide for 
ongoing. management, whet^eas self-evaluation is a more 
limited effort to trea^t discrimination. 



Policy-Making and Stmctural Change 

Leadership for change may also be provided by the 
development and irnplementation of policy studies and 
recommendations th^t are carried out by groups outside the 
school system. Ad hoc or official task forces in educational 
agencies, institutions, or associations have investigated 
discrimir^atory practices and have made recommendations for 
'dealing with problem areas. Frequently these groups have ^ 
formed around a specific concern such as textbooks and have 
then moved on to general consideratlon^of all aspects of 
discriminatidn in schools. 

In a few instances the chief state school officer, super- 
intendent, board of education, trustees, or other governance 
groups have identified racism and sexiSm concerns and 
instituted policy changes. Clarification of m^rtutlonal policy 
or practice at this level df policy-making and administration 
often reduces resistance durihg efforts to implement the 
policies. ^ ^ ' ' 



^'McCune. Shirley, and Matthews, f^artha. Programs fpr Equity in 
School^ Afdrmadve Actibn. Washington, D. C: Goyernment 
Printing Office, 1975. (In press.) - 



Policy modification and possible structural mddification 
facilitate change by legitimizing change efforts, providing 
role-modeling opportunities, and iricorporating new behavior ' 
into the norms and rewards of the organization. 



Instructional Practices and Materials 

Attalriment of equal opportunity in education is not possible' 
wltj/out the availability of a high quality of ir^tructional 
practice in schools. It is facilitated when instruction reflects 
appreciation and respecl for the individualized learning. needs 
of all students. 

The first efforts to incorporaFe rnulti-ethnic studies in 
schools called attention to the need for content that would 
foster an appreciatiorr of specific racial. and ethnic groups* 
contributions and. thereoy. provide positive educational 
experiences for rapiaLand ethnic minority students. Many of - 
these programs have been expanded from separate units of • 
study to an integral portion of all areas of the curriculum. This 
approach to instruction, frequently identified as multi-cu^^l 
curriculum, is directed toward a more comprehensive 
understanding and appreciation of the varying cultural . 
memberships of all students. 

" At the present time, we can observe a similar process jn the 
expansion of concepts of women's studies. Women's studies 
programs were developed^inltially as an effort to acknowledge 
and understand the contributions of women and their 
systematic omissiori from school curriculum and society. 
Gradually the concepts of sex-role socialization, sex-role 
stereotyping, and sex discrimination were delineated. These 
concepts were necessar^ to understand the assignment of 
roles and characteristics on the basis of sex §ind to understand 
the ways that sex rol^ stereotyping shapes our behavior and 
social, economic, and political strj^ctures. 

The most recent educational efforts have e^xpa'nded multi- 
cultural education to include the sex role cultures of men 
and women. 'One of the most common assignments of l-oles 
and statusjn our society i^ based on sex. Although we find 
variations of these /oles as characteristids and status vary 
within every racial-ethnic culture, sex is used as the basis for 
such role assignment. Analysis of patterns of discriniination 
requires consideration of both race and^sex, if we are to 
develop effeptive changfe strategies. Use of the multi-cultural 
conceptto facilitate analysis by race and sex further enhances 
the effectiveness of the instruQtion. 

Instructional materials presently underdevelopment are 
movirig toward morfe positive representation of minorities and 
womdn. The development of supplementary material's dealing 
with racial and ethnic minorities HSs increased dramatically 
during the past five years) Supplementary materials djpaling 
with npn-sexist boncerns are now beginning to become 
available. Creative teachers and schools have to meetthe 
.challenge ot limited materials by involving students, teachers, 
and comfmuntty groups in thedevelopmenf of. local materials. 

Another, approach to instfu'btional equity has been the , 
utilization^f methodological'practices that provide greater 
integration of bo^h affective and cognitive education.as well 
as individuajized inistruction. Techniques ^uch a&Valifes 
clarification, valges education, field experiences, computer- 
assisted instruction, etc., have been us^d successfully to this 
end. 

ThetJltimate key to priding equal opportunity in education 
is found \n the quality awareness of instructional 
personnel. Recognition bf the need for greater awareness of 
discrimination poifitSyOut the crucial role of in-service training 
programs. Numerou3^oup#are now attempting to provide^^ 
in-service trainii;^g opportunities fpr teachers, and teachers * 
are de^ignipg'their own learning programs. To date, the 
in-service'traininb nee^s of scb.ool^persbnnel have not been 
adequately addressed by federSlprograms, by teacher-training 



, instilbtions, by stat/ departments of education, or by 
professional gfbutJS. Until adequat6 human and financial 
resources are directed toward in-service training, there is 
limited chance of attaining etttjcational equity. .V 



Community Involvement ' \ j 

The 1960's evidenced the increasing efforts of community 
groups to eliminate racism in schoojs^ Many of these efforts 
produced positive results bothJn raiSng peoples' awareness 
of discrimination and in fostering the action steps necessary 
forxjhange. The limitations of this strategy^have been inherent 
in the ditficultie^of maintaining Iarge-s6ale. continuing effbrK 
and commitment in a community. /. '-^ 

SimilaMy, efforts of women's groups are aimed at the 
reduction of sexism in schools. One differende in the 
community involvement appears to be the move from relatively 
large-scale invojvement to the^se of small, informal task 
forces or groups. It also appearl that greater einphasis is 
being placed on thq c0nduct;)rsjudjes which cbcument " . 
radsm and sexism in schools as the'mechanls^or gaining a ^ 
hearing within the schools and the community. This is 
frequently the first of a series of involvements between the 
schools and advocacy groups. ' , 

Major caution must be given to the ways of gjving attention 
to the need for contact/understanding, and possible coalition 
amortg groups advocating elimination ofdiscrimination 
against a single racial-ethnit group or against women. It is 
understandable that jndividuaf groups willgiye priority to 
articulating their particular needs and advocating specialized 
prograpis. This is both natural and desirable. Too' frequently, 
however, tHfere'is a lack of understanftijig among advocacy 
groups, and they are pitted against eacfi other as a means of 
reducing their impact. It is unlikely that equity will occur 
unlesslhere are effprts to reduce the potential for this 
fragmentation and to build action coalitions. ^ . 

Litigation of Educational Equity Issues 

The range of issues related to educationalLequity continues 
'to expand. Litigation related to employm^t, promotion, equsil 
pay, termination, maternity leave, admissii)h policies, dress 
codes, curriculum offerihgs, school finance, and competitive 
sports' continues to build a framework for the definition apd 
implementation of educational equity.-Expertise in school law , 
and equal employment opportunity laws has become a . ' 
Requirement for educational institutions and agencies as well 
as for human find civil rights adv^ates. ' " ' J 

lndividuals,.human aqjJ civil organizations, Ind federal and 
state governments have been actively lnvbl\?ed in the litigation 
of tffese issues. For example, the prec.edentiafcase of 
C/ei/e/and Board o/fducaf/onv, La f/eurwhichwassupported ' 
by ISEA'.s DuShane Emergency Fund, struck down mandatory 
oTiaternity leave, fhis decision has h'ad widespread impact on 
the nation's schools. • 

Although litigation is^often an expensive and time- - ' 
consuming process, it represents a major strategy for chapge. 
Numerous'human and civil rights groups and legal organiza- 
tions presently provide assistapce to individuals or groups ' 
requesting litigation assistance. ^ ' 
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Building Success . 



1 ^ 

Studies of change efforts suggest factors which build the 
»• , chances of success. Change efforts have most often been 
' V successful wheQ5peveral stratfegies-were eijiployed simul- 
taneously. In some cases, several jndivjdualS'pr groups have 
collaborated for change, each using a different strategy 
.which remained consistent over a perlodjof time. In other 
instances, a single grdup utilizing a number of different and 
jjhanging strategies has been able to achieve impressive 
"results.* Groups that link the actiyitiei of data Collection, 
commiinity publicity, subrnTssion of recommendations, and / 
ongoing monitoring of change Efforts have generally appeared 
to be effective. 

Timing of alternative strategies would appear to be most 
;important Effective groups^develop a sen^e of appropriate- 
ness-a^to the time to byild pressure br provide opportunity 
for response to early change efforts*' 

Coalition-bujiding has proven to be an important corn- ' 
ponent for successful change^efforfs. A frequent hindrance 
to change has been the diminution of impact through real 
or externally aggravated differences between groups whosp 
primary advocacy relates to racism and other grog^s whose 
primar/advocacy relates to sexism. Successful groups 
have been able to obtain consensus of.common goals ' 
without threatening the integrity of remaining differences 
in group loyalty and values.lVluch greater attiention must be 
given to the devejopment offmalti-cultural mocJels which 
Brovide both racial and sfexual equality. 

A further-characteristife of successful change efforts is 
related to the development of positive qommunlty, school, ^ 
and st^ff relationships. Initiation of change may come from 
the community, the school'boardt the staff, administrators, 
or students: Frequently communication systems between 
advocates within and outside the school systerri haye ' 
0ennrtted.collaborativ€l strategies to develop. Teachers have 
, supplied data fat use by community gro,ups, and community 
groups have pressed, for internal change. This cooperation 
has strengthened both groups. ^ * 

Lastlyvone of theoljaracteristics of successfDl change ♦ 
efforts would appear to be their fbcus ca\ limited, specific 
objecttves^hafcari be clearly communitated to the schools ^ 
.and the community. Groups that attempt to take on tqo much * 
or. cannot formulate^specific objectives rarely have significant 
impact an change. ^-J 

The selection of the appropriate strategy must-be based 
on a realistic assessment of 'the lopal situatibn,'on the^egree"' 
of awareness and understanding of the problem, and'on the • 
resources of the individuals and gloups' preA/iding leadership 
for change. « 

• As an individual you can move toward multi-culturafism 
in^r classroom through adapting;yb'ur curriculum, studyind 
the bias m yopr te)^tbo6ks and instructional materials, and. 
generally increasing your^understandihg and skills in multi- 
cultural education. As a member of the united teaching ^ 
profession, you can work throAfgh local, state, and national 
associatrons to develop leoi^ation, litfgation, training, and 
other action p^ogramstwHich support multi-ci#ltOralism. Antf,* 
as a parent and/or member of communityjroups, you can ' 
increase Voung.peoples' and adults* awareness of inequality 
and the need fbrpolsitive programs. - - x 

"But, where do J beginr ' With Jqijrself : the knowledge, 
infonnatidn. and skills you^possessl Then, you can be ' • 
strengthenecjby identifying others VrO^jrid you who share the 
'same coifcerns andLadd strength to th6 things you can and 
want to do. You can begin with you, vyhich means there is no 
limit to where you can go in achieving equity for yourself - 
and others. , . ^ > ^ 
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